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400 different curers, were examined and branded, this work being accomplished by only twenty-six official inspectors. The great opponent of the system was that doctrinaire-economist, MacCulloch, who, in his well-known Commercial Dictionary, advocated the complete abolition of the Fishery Board of Scotland. The inspection, he held, was in point of fact utterly useless. It was an attempt on the part of Government to do that for their subjects which they could do far better for themselves. If the official inspection were put an end to, merchants and others who buy herrings would themselves inspect the barrels; and while any attempt at fraud would thus be effectually obviated, curers could prepare their herrings in any way they pleased without being compelled to prepare fish in the same way for the tables of the poor as for those of the rich. Then, having denounced the system as useless, MacCulloch proceeds in his characteristic way to discover that it is far worse than useless, being "rather a security against the detection of fraud, than against its existence." The immense expansion of the herring trade since the date of MacCulloch's remarks (1840), and the general use of the brand to the present day, is the answer which experience gives. It is impossible that the brand should still carry the Scotch cured herring through all parts of the world were it the mere cloak for deception which was asserted.
MacCulloch's theoretical objections and the discontent of some members of the trade led, however, in 1848, to the despatch of a Treasury Commissioner, who was to inquire into the expenditure and operations of the Scotch Fishery Board. This duty was entrusted to the late John George Shaw Lefevre, and the result was a most